PIONEER   MEDICAL   MISSION

hopeless, the house being an old one and nearly in
ruins. However, we made a big stable into a waiting-
room for the patients; other rooms were patched up
and transformed into consulting-room, dispensary,
operating theatre, and wards, all of a most primitive
kind. In this great city of 60,000 to 80,000 people
our staff consisted of my wife and me and two native
assistants, who had been trained in our Baghdad
Medical Mission.

There was no lack of physicians in the city, but
excluding two or three Turkish army doctors, and
one or two others with Constantinople diplomas,
the rest were quacks of the most pronounced type.
Nearly every old lady in the city thinks herself
competent to treat diseases of the eye, the barbers
are the surgeons, bone-setters abound, hereditary
physicians are by no means scarce. These latter
inherit " herbal prescriptions " from their forefathers,
and though now forbidden to practise by the Turkish
Government, yet contrive to visit many houses as a
u friend" after dark, and earn enough for a liveli-
hood. The Dominicans (who have a large Mission
in Mosul) also give away many medicines, and have
now a qualified native doctor. But though there is
much if physicking" in Mosul, but little surgery
is done, and that gives the opportunity for the
European doctor to step in. Arab surgery is of
the crudest description. Let one sample suffice. A
poor Arab woman was brought to the dispensary,
soon after we started work, by her father. She
complained of not being able to breathe through
her nose. On examining her throat I found that

the upper air passage had become shut off from the
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